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notice which extends over one hundred and seventy-four
pages.

Qinali-zade offers no opinion as to the literary merits of
LamiTs poetry; but in my copy of Latffi there are several
passages in which his work is criticised. It is there said that
he was an enthusiastic student of the early poets (Persian
rather than Turkish being understood), to whose literary
style he assimilated his own; and that his writings, which
are for the greater part mere translations of these, although
displaying something of the strength of the old authors,
are none the less, owing to their almost complete absence
of originality, defective in brilliancy and spirit. But while
declaring that the continual recurrence of common-places
and threadbare similes and metaphors has seriously injured
the work of this writer, Latfff does ample justice to his
marvellous fecundity, which, as he truly says, surpasses that
of all the other poets of Rum.

Such of LamiTs writings as have come under my own
notice I find comparatively simple and lucid in style, and
distinguished by graceful and picturesque imagery; but how
much of this latter may be due to Limicf himself, and how
much to the Persian writers whose works he translated or
adapted, I cannot say.

The legendary mesnevfs form the most important section
of Lamicfs poetical work. The stories of Selaman and Absal,
of Vamiq and cAzra, and of Visa and Ramfn are1 among the
oldest surviving Persian romances outside the cycle of the
Shah-Name, and probably all date from pre-Muhammedan
times.

Selaman and Absal was the first of these legends which
the Ottoman poet took in hand, as is shown by its dedication
to Sultan Selim, while the two others are inscribed to Suley-
man the Magnificent. The story of Selaman and Absal, as